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Art. III. — 1. British Manly Exercises; in which Rowing 
and Sailing are now first described, and Riding and Driv- 
ing are for the first Time given in a Work of this Kind; as 
toell as the usual Subjects of Walking, Running, Leaping, 
Vaulting, Balancing, Skating, Climbing, Swimming, Wrest- 
ling, Boxing, Training, etc. By Donald Walker. Phil- 
adelphia : Thomas Wardle. 1836. pp. 285. 

2. Hufeland's Art of Prolonging Life. Edited by Erasmus 
Wilson, F. R. S. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 
1854. pp. 328. 

3. Prevention and Cure of many Chronic Diseases by Move- 
ments ; an Exposition of the Principles and Practice of the 
Movements for the Correction of the Tendencies to Disease 
in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, and for the Cure of many 
Morbid Affections of Adults. By M. Roth, M. D. Lon- 
don : John Churchill. 1851. pp. 303. 

4. Preservation of Health and Prevention of Disease, etc. 
By B. N. Comings, M. D. New York : D. Appleton & Co. 
1854. pp. 208. 

5. Home, School, and Hospital Gymnastics for Physical De- 
velopment and Strength, the Prevention of Disease, and Res- 
toration to Health. By C. E. Langdon. Cincinnati. [Un- 
published.] 

Though mankind have inhabited the earth for at least sixty 
centuries, it is not a little remarkable how imperfectly as yet 
they have mastered the philosophy of life, as applied to the 
most common matters. They are, even under the august 
names of Civilization and Christianity, still but a species of 
larger children, — crude, impulsive, and far from having re- 
duced their existence to order and comfort. They are verita-, 
ble " strangers on the earth," in another sense than the theo- 
logical one. And what is even more remarkable, that part of 
the philosophy of life which appertains to their physical well- 
being, though apparently the most tangible and manageable, 
is quite as rude and unsettled as any portion of their knowl- 
edge and their practice. They do not yet know how to eat, 
drink, dress, dwell, travel, sail, work, exercise, breathe, after the 
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true dictates of nature. In these arts the civilized nations are 
often farther from the order of the physical constitution than 
the wild Indian. Myriads in the European and American 
capitals yearly fall victims to each one of these necessary pro- 
cesses of our animal life, because they have not yet been 
brought into complete harmony with, and subordination to, 
those mighty elements and energies of the natural world in 
which we are embosomed, and which seem to be on the alert, 
like a vigilant pursuing force, to pick off all stragglers from 
the regular rank and file of the army. 

If, again, we were to name any part of physical training 
and habitude as having been specially neglected or ignored 
by physicians, educationists, and religionists, we should spe- 
cify Gymnastics, or muscular exercises, as the field of the 
sluggard, overgrown with briers and thistles. In modern ed- 
ucation the intellect is the chief concern, and enthusiasm for 
progress is drained off in that channel. In medicine and sur- 
gery the grand idea is the cure, rather than the prevention, of 
disease ; and the cure too from without, by the application of 
certain external remedies, rather than the cure from within, 
by summoning into action those latent forces of the constitu- 
tion which have lost their normal operation. In ethics, in 
like manner, almost exclusive attention is bestowed upon spe- 
cific rules and principles of conduct, and external habits of 
the moral and social nature, without taking into account the 
antecedent and underlying condition of the body and the soul, 
or those tremendous and Cyclopean powers from beneath, 
which can, and do, with unexpected volcanic explosions, over- 
throw the stateliest intellectual and moral fabrics, upon which 
a world of pains has been exhausted; for vice, we arc well 
convinced, is often a habit which complicates itself with some 
morbid action of the bodily functions, while it lays a pollut- 
ing hand upon the sacred altar of conscience and the heart. 
Our nature, however we may divide it off and parcel it out, 
is still, in a strong sense, one mysteriously combined, married 
part to part and power to power, and vibrating under the 
breath of the same consciousness from the very cuticle to the 
inmost shrine of the immortal spirit. 

We are inclined to think, indeed, that the ancients were 
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much in advance of modern civilized nations in their philoso- 
phy of life, so far as it pertained to the necessity and value of 
physical culture, and the instrumentalities by which they pro- 
duced a healthy and vigorous state and development of all 
the corporeal limbs and powers. The Greeks were the most 
beautiful, and the Romans were the strongest race, that have 
yet appeared on the earth ; and thus both " strength and beau- 
ty were in the sanctuary" of pagan worship, as an offering to 
the Creator of our fearful and wonderful frame. After we 
have made all due allowance for the transcendent and incom- 
putable gifts of genius which were lavished on the immortal 
leaders of thought in Greece, and on the mighty men of ac- 
tion in Rome, we find in their vigorous and systematic gym- 
nasticism, carried through centuries, and incorporated into the 
lifeblood of the people, one source of that unconquerable and 
immortal energy which glowed in the soul of Plato, and 
nerved the arm of Caasar. It is the rule of nature, that we 
shall have what we work for, and a purer blood was arterial- 
ized in Grecian veins, a more electric thrill ran through 
Roman sinews, than is vouchsafed to sluggard nations. The 
ancients thus cultivated one means of power which we have 
sadly neglected and discountenanced; and the eminent and 
honorable features of noble manhood in the sons of even 
a pagan age, we are confident, are attributable in no slight de- 
gree to the diligent exercises of the palaestra and the gymna- 
sium. We very well know that those institutions were not 
always pure or high-toned in their moral influence, especially 
in the later ages of the ancient civilization, but on the whole 
they were fountains of great vital force. To tell the truth, 
in these modern times many men are not strong enough to 
be either good or great, or to do the good and the great. By 
what a set of morbid poets, irritable philosophers, unwhole- 
some politicians, contentious theologians, crabbed moralists, 
and soured educationists has the world been rilled and afflict- 
ed, because, along with other reasons, they have not pos- 
sessed an harmoniously developed and healthfully working 
physical constitution! Milton says, "The mind is its own 
place," and it is a sublime truth; but then for most purposes, 
and in the ordinary uses of our being, we feel that the body 
5* 
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is the mind's place, and that upon the body's welfare the 
mind materially depends for its growth and peace. Man is to 
himself a complex equation, and he cannot work out its solu- 
tion, unless he uses all the terms which belong to the prob- 
lem. 

We confess that the too paramount object of the ancient 
gymnastics was to train soldiers for war, and skilful gladia- 
tors for the amphitheatre ; but the peaceful citizen, and the 
man of letters and of affairs, shared in the common advan- 
tages of so universal and systematic a physical education. 
The agencies that imparted to the body a more perfect devel- 
opment of beauty and strength, oxygenated the blood, and 
energized the brain with a purer circulation. The philoso- 
pher had a keener wit for his dialogue, and the orator a fuller 
roll to his eloquence, from the same force that gave Leonidas 
and his three hundred their terrible energy in battle, and that 
crowned Caesar and his legions with the garlands of countless 
victories. 

The origin of Gymnastics is not known, though they were 
attributed to iEsculapius ; but they first appear in an organ- 
ized form in Sparta, where they were chiefly turned to a mil- 
itary use. They were adopted in Athens, and there were 
more intimately blended with the objects of general education 
and the refinements of philosophy and poetry. There the 
gymnasia became the resort of artists of all kinds, and what- 
ever was most wise or cultivated in Grecian life was assem- 
bled in the gymnastic halls, which were constructed with 
architectural beauty, and adorned with pictures and statues. 
The festivals of the great games, the Olympian, Isthmian, Ne- 
mean, and others, also contributed to cherish these exercises, 
by which the combatants were prepared to display almost in- 
credible feats of strength and skill. The bearing, too, of such 
a bodily development upon success in intellectual pursuits 
was distinctly recognized. Thus, after Demosthenes had 
failed in his first oration before his critical countrymen, and 
was wandering dejected in the Peiraeus, a wise old man by 
the name of Eunomus, the Thriasian, met him, and remon- 
strated thus : " You have a manner of speaking very like that 
of Pericles, and yet you lose yourself out of mere timidity 
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and cowardice. You neither bear up against the tumults of 
a popular assembly, nor prepare your body by exercise for the 
labor of the rostrum, but sutler your parts to wither away in 
negligence and indolence." Cicero, we are also told, "was 
of a lean and slender make, and his stomach was so weak 
that he was obliged to be very sparing in his diet, and not to 
eat until a late hour of the day " ; but he resorted to the 
schools of Greece, and Plutarch informs us that " his body 
was strengthened by exercise, and brought to a good habit." 
Rollin says : — 

" The Greeks, by nature warlike, and equally intent upon forming 
the bodies and minds of their youth, introduced these exercises, and an- 
nexed honors to them, in order to prepare the younger sort for the pro- 
fession of arms, to confirm their health, to render them stronger and 
more robust, to inure them to fatigues, and to make them intrepid in 
close fight, in which, the use of fire-arms being then unknown, the 
strength of body generally decided the victory. These .athletic exer- 
cises supplied the place of those in use amongst our nobility, as dan- 
cing, fencing, riding the great horse, &c. ; but they did not confine 
themselves to a graceful mien, nor to the beauties of shape and face ; 
they were for joining strength to the charms of person." 

Grote quotes from Aristotle, that 

" The Spartans brought to perfection their gymnastic training and 
their military discipline, at a time when other Greeks neglected both 
the one and the other : their early superiority was that of trained men 
over the untrained, and ceased in after days, when other states came to 
subject their citizens to systematic exercises of analogous character or 
tendency." 

Thucydides, in his History of the Peloponnesian War, 

says : — 

" The Lacedaemonians were the first who performed their exercises 
naked, (hence the term gymnastics,) stripping themselves in public, 
and anointing themselves with oil before they entered the lists ; though 
before, the custom had prevailed at the Olympic games for the cham- 
pions to wear scarfs about their loins ; and it is only a few years since 
they were quite disused. But even yet, amongst some barbarians, 
more especially those of Asia, where the matches of boxing and wrest- 
ling are in repute, the combatants engage with scarfs around their 
loins." 
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Grote says : — 

" These public Syssitia, [mess-tables,] under the management of 
the Polemarchs, were connected with the military distribution, the con- 
stant gymnastic training, and the rigorous discipline of detail, enforced 
by Lycurgus. From the early age of seven years, throughout his 
whole life, as youth and man no less than as boy, the Spartan citizen 
lived habitually in public, always either himself under drill, gymnastic 
and military, or a critic and spectator of others." 

" Xcnophon, a warm panegyrist of Spartan manners, points with 
some pride to the tall and vigorous breed of citizens which the Ly- 
curgic institutions had produced. The beauty of the Lacedaemonian 
women was notorious throughout Greece It is in this univer- 
sal schooling, training, and drilling, imposed alike upon boys and men, 
youths and virgins, rich and poor, that the distinctive attribute of Spar- 
ta is to be sought, — not in her laws or political constitution." 

The Gymnasium was the name of the general institution 
for physical education and public resort; theTPalaestra, of the 
particular portion of it devoted to games and feats of strength, 
as boxing, wrestling, running, leaping, throwing the discus, and 
other exercises of a like character. These just named were 
in fact the celebrated Pentathlon, or five games of Greece. 

Eschenburg says that "the corporeal exercises, especially 
in the early times, were viewed by the Romans as a more es- 
sential object in education than the study of literature and 
science." The system of athletic sports was connected not 
only with education in the ancient commonwealths, but also 
with religion and the interests of the state. It was discerned 
by the founders of civil order, that a thorough physical 
growth, and a sound state of body among a people, were 
inevitable elements of power in a political organization. 
These manly exercises and games of strength did something 
to redeem for a season the republics from the vices of over- 
grown power and luxury, and only when they were perverted 
to the nourishing of profligacy, and to the cruel pastime of 
the gladiatorial shows, did moral corruption and political de- 
cline keep even pace, and hurry on the downfall of pagan 
civilization. The evil was not in this feature of the ancient 
life, but other causes converted even this boon of the finest 
bodily development into a bane. 
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Besides the gymnasium and palaestra, where the youth 
were trained to vigorous exercises and sports, — a system 
sustained in Sparta at the public expense, and compulsory on 
every citizen, — there were various games, like the Olympian, 
to arouse the utmost emulation between both individuals and 
states, and to reward proficiency in physical culture with the 
most brilliant and coveted honors. The simple crown of oak 
or pine leaves, set on the brow of the victor, was hailed as a 
symbol of renown all over Greece, and almost stood for im- 
mortality of fame ; while both beauty and letters lent their 
presence and charms to these state occasions, the poet read- 
ing his lyric or epic, and the historian his world-enduring nar- 
rative before the assembled thousands of their countrymen at 
the great games. 

Some of the old Asiatic nations were not wholly devoid of 
physical discipline as a part of their education, and even 
among the rude tribes of North America the young warrior 
was early trained by diligent exercise to hurl the spear and 
bend the bow adroitly. Xenophon, in his Cyropsedia, in de- 
scribing the Persian education, says: — 

" The boys who frequent the public places of instruction pass their 
time in learning justice; and tell you that they go for that pur- 
pose, as those with us, who go to learn letters, tell you that they go for 

this purpose They learn, besides, to shoot with the bow, and to 

throw the javelin. These things the boys practise till they are sixteen 

or seventeen years of age ; then they enter the order of youth 

The tribes that remain at home pass their time in practising the things 
they learned while they were boys, in shooting with the bow, and throw- 
ing the javelin. These they continue exercising in emulation one 
against another, and there arc public games in these kinds, and prizes 
set." 

It was in such a discipline that Cyrus the Great, the hero 
of Xenophon's historical romance, was trained, and taught, as 
the two most princely accomplishments, to speak the truth, 
and hurl the javelin. This may seem to be a rather meagre 
programme of education in our days of numerous and dis- 
tracting studies; but whatever of dignity naturally associates 
itself with the name of Persian in history is derived in no 
small measure from these two elements of a moral and a 
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physical athletism, both of which we have, perhaps, too much 
lost from sight in our overweening devotion to intellectual 
power. 

Vitruvius gives a description of the Greek gymnasium. 
One part was devoted to the Pentathlon, or five games, and 
other parts to seats, promenades, and places of instruction. 
Besides the palosstric exercises, there were the orchestric, or 
those which pertained more to the culture of grace in man- 
ner, as dancing and gesticulation. 

The exercises of the Romans were specially designed, either 
to train a nation to bear arms, or to prepare combatants for 
the gladiatorial exhibitions. They took many hints from the 
Greeks, as it was their national characteristic to follow what- 
ever they found good in any other people. The originality of 
the Roman civilization consisted, indeed, in its composite 
order. There were, according to Lipsius, three principal spe- 
cies of exercises for the Roman soldier; namely, of burdens, 
of work, and of arms. Under the first it was no light task to 
carry his food, his utensils, his means of fortification, and his 
weapons of war, offensive and defensive. His labors were 
often arduous almost beyond credibility, in pitching the camp, 
digging trenches, throwing up fortifications, building bridges, 
and digging military mines. Besides all these there were 
specific exercises of walking, running, leaping, swimming, the 
palaria or sham-fight, hurling the spear, javelin, dart, and ar- 
row, and vaulting. The gladiators were exercised and dieted 
under regular teachers, and trained in the most severe and 
careful manner, by a great variety of movements, both with 
and without arms, to be expert and powerful, both in attack- 
ing men and beasts, and in defending themselves against 
assault. Thus the gymnastic art, which in its origin was 
designed as a branch of education, and was taught and prac- 
tised almost as among the fine arts, came at last to the igno- 
ble uses of mere brute strength, and deeds of cruelty and 
bloodshed. It was, undoubtedly, this desecration of physical 
culture which has so largely indisposed the modern world to 
the revival of the gymnastic art. Men are not willing to be- 
lieve that any good can come out of the gymnasium and the 
palaestra. Christendom remembers with bitterness the ten 
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Roman persecutions, and the awful orgies of amphitheatrical 
martyrdom. 

Still we cannot doubt, as we have said, that these splendid 
nations of antiquity owed not a little of their eminence above 
the average historic level to muscle as well as to mind, and 
to mind through muscle. They gymnasticized themselves 
into power, and all the dynamical forces of both soul and 
body were immensely accelerated in speed, hardened into 
endurance, fortified by habit, made nimble and expert by 
unceasing practice, and multiplied by skilful combinations. 
Both Plato and Aristotle required that boys should be trained 
in the bodily exercises of the gymnasium for several years be- 
fore entering upon their studies, and that such exercises 
should not then be remitted. The former says : " The excess 
of corporeal exercises may render us wild and unmanageable, 
but the excess of arts, sciences, and music makes us too tri- 
fling and effeminate ; only the right combination of both 
makes the soul circumspect and manly." 

Testimonies are also given to the value of these exercises 
in curing and in preventing disease, as well as in physical ed- 
ucation. Herodicus, the celebrated teacher of Hippocrates, 
cured himself and many others of diseases by means of gym- 
nastics, and lived to the age of one hundred years. Galen, 
the great medical philosopher, who was feeble until he was 
thirty years old, became strong and healthy by devoting sev- 
eral hours every day to gymnastic exercises. He said that 
the best physician was he who was the best teacher of gym- 
nastics. 

The athletic and dietetic advantages of this system were 
indeed insufficient to avert that awful lapse and subsidence 
of society, the decline and downfall of the Greek, and subse- 
quently of the Roman civilization. Not possessing the con- 
servative, and at the same time reformatory, element of the 
Christian faith, that splendid development of human genius 
and power had no sufficient rampart against the incursions of 
the lower passions and appetites. But " fair weather came 
out of the North " ; uncorrupted tribes from the forests of Ger- 
many grafted a healthy scion on the tree of humanity, and 
renewed the hope of the world. 
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One of the earliest writers after the restoration of letters, 
who discussed the subject in question, was Mercurialis, 
whose work, in six books, on " The Celebrated Gymnastic 
Art of the Ancients," was published at Venice in 1569. Yet 
earlier, Albert Durer, the engraver, had written a work, still in 
manuscript, entitled, " Reflections on the Handling of Arms," 
which had some reference to physical training. But the most 
voluminous writer upon gymnastics was Guts-muths, in 
the eighteenth century, in Germany. He was an assistant 
teacher in the school of Salzmann in Thuringia, a clergyman, 
and the first modern instructor of youth who taught bodily 
exercises, as running, leaping, swimming, climbing, balancing, 
as a regular part of education ; and the very remarkable fact 
is stated, that during thirty-two years, in which three hundred 
and thirty-four pupils from various nations were educated in 
the establishment, not one death occurred among them. 

In the Middle Ages, the tournament, hunting, and war, 
among the nobility and gentry, and agriculture, mechanics, 
and sailing, among the common people, supplied the chief re- 
sources for physical invigoration. All nations, however, had 
their manly sports and games of skill and strength, which did 
something to save the youth from enervation. But not until 
quite recently has any considerable attention been given to 
the transcendent value of physical education, and even now 
it is almost ignored as an art by the most ancient and influ- 
ential institutions in Europe and America. The very term 
of Gymnasia itself, applied in modern days to schools of a 
higher order in Germany, has ceased to convey the idea of 
bodily exercises as necessarily a part of the course of disci- 
pline. The intellect has 

" So got the start of the majestic world, 
And bears the palm alone." 

But this decline of the ancient wisdom of education has not 
been suffered to proceed without strong protests, and earnest 
efforts at reformation, the most successful of which have come 
from the more active nations of Europe, — the Swedes, the 
Germans, and the English. 

Many elegant writers have indeed borne emphatic testimony 
to the value of the gymnastic art; but few positive efforts 
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have been made to embody their sentiments in working in- 
stitutions, that should mould the rising manhood and wo- 
manhood of the age. Rousseau says : " The body must be 
healthy to obey the soul: a good servant must be strong: the 
weaker the body, the more it encumbers and weakens the 
soul." He also says : " If you wish to develop the mind of a 
pupil, develop the power which that mind has to govern, ex- 
ercise his body, make him healthy and strong, that you may 
make him prudent and reasonable." He makes the exceed- 
ingly important observation, that "all sensual passions are 
found in effeminate bodies : the more they are roused, the less 
they are satisfied." " The body and mind," is the aphorism 
of Sterne, " are like a jerkin and its lining. If you rumple 
the one, you rumple the other." Addison remarks, that 
" Gymnastics open the chest, exercise the limbs, and give a 
man all the pleasure of boxing, without the blows. I could 
wish," he adds, " that several learned men would lay out that 
time which they employ in controversies and disputes about 
nothing, in this method of fighting with their own shadows. 
It might conduce very much to evaporate the spleen which 
makes them uneasy to the public as well as to themselves." 
Montaigne puts the case thus : " It is a soul, not a body only, 
which we must educate ; it is a man of whom we must not 
make two ; we must not train the one without the other, but 
must guide and lead them like a pair of horses harnessed to 
one shaft." Hufeland advises to " let the child, till the sev- 
enth year, pass the greater part of the time in bodily move- 
ments and gymnastic games of every kind, and mostly in the 
open air, for that is most healthy." Frederic Hoffman says, 
that " strong bodily exercise is often a real and uninjurious 
preventive of the beginning of many diseases." Rothstein re- 
marks, that " we employ a scientific horseman to train a valu- 
able horse, but let the development of the human body go." 

To come home to American writers, Cleveland, in his ex- 
cellent Essay on the Classical Education of Boys, says : — 

" First of all, I would recommend those exercises which strengthen 
the frame systematically, as gymnastics of every kind. I am aware 
that these are in use among us, but they are rarely insisted on as a 
duty; children are left to their inclination, and this is a country where 

vol. lxxxi. — no. 168. 6 
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the excessive heat in summer, and cold in winter, induce to want of 
energy, and inactivity. I wish that an hour a day might be set apart 
and rigidly kept for these exercises. The results of such an education 
are truly astonishing It is melancholy indeed, in our institu- 
tions for learning, especially our colleges, to see so many puny-looking 
young men; hollow chests, round shoulders, and bending body are 
characteristics of our students, and premature old age or consumption 
carries off but too many of our most gifted men." 

Horace Mann has the following passage, in a description 
of a gymnastic hall in Boston : — 

"It is a pleasure to look upon this scene when the room is well 
filled, the apparatus in full use, and the gymnasts passing round from 
one piece of the apparatus to another, to give the requisite variety to 
their exercises, and to allow each different part of the body to take its 
turn. It is not the vigor, the agility, or the quickness ; it is not the 
length of the leap, nor the height of the vaulting, which alone delights 
us in contemplating this scene. To a reflecting mind there is a deeper 
pleasure than could be derived from beholding any mere exhibition of 
strength, though it should equal Samson's, or of fleetness, though it 
should emulate that of Mercury. We know that every leap and spring 
aids in renewing the substance of the body, and therefore in giving 
greater hilarity to the spirits, and superior vigor to the intellect. 
Every motion helps to construct a fortification against disease, and to 
render the body more impregnable against its attacks. It requires 
indeed no very strong imagination to see the horrid forms of the dis- 
eases themselves, as they are exorcised and driven from the bodies, 
which were once their victims, and are compelled to seek some new 
tenement. Those prodigious leaps over the vaulting horse, how they 
kick hereditary gout out of the toes ! Those swift somersets, with their 
quick and deep breathings, are ejecting bronchitis, asthma, and phthisic 
from the throat and lungs. On yonder pendant rope, consumption is 
hung up like a malefactor, as it is. Legions of blue devils are impaled 
on those parallel bars. Dyspepsia lost hold of its victim when he 
mounted the flying horse, and has never since been able to regain her 
accursed throne, and live by gnawing the vitals. There goes a flock 
of nervous distempers, headache and tic-douloureux and St. Anthony's 
fire ; there they fly out of the window, seeking some stall-fed alder- 
man, or fat millionnaire, or aristocratic old lady. Rheumatisms and 
cramps and spasms sit coiled up and chattering in the corners of the 
room, like Satanic imps, as they are ; the strong muscles of the athletes 
having shaken them off, as the lion shakes the dew-drops from his 
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mane. Jaundice flees away to yellow the cheeks and blear the eyes 
of my fair young lady, reclining on ottomans in her parlor. The bal- 
ancing-pole shakes lumbago out of the back, and kinks out of the 
femoral muscles, and stitches out of the side. Pleurisy and apoplexy 
and fever and paralysis and death hover round ; they look into the 
windows of this hall, but, finding brain and lungs and heart all defi- 
ant of their power, they go away in quest of some lazy cit, some guz- 
zling drone, or some bloated epicure at his late supper, to fasten their 
fatal fangs upon them. In the mean time, the rose blooms again on the 
pale cheek of the gymnast; his shrivelled skin is filled out, and his 
non-elastic muscles and bones rejoice anew in the vigor and buoy- 
ancy of youth. A place like this ought to be named the Palace of 
Health." 

But the theory of gymnastics, however scientific or plausi- 
ble, has rarely been carried into full and patient execution in 
modern times. The Greek fire is extinct. In Denmark, as 
early as 1803, national attention was given to the gymnastic art, 
and many schools were established. In 1811, Dr. Jahn insti- 
tuted his gymnasium at Berlin ; in 1824, Mr. Volker founded 
one in London ; and one was established in the same year by 
Captain Clias, at Chelsea, in the royal military asylum. In 
1825, Dr. Beck, afterwards the honored Professor of Latin in 
Harvard College, a pupil of Dr. Jahn, commenced the first 
American gymnasium at Northampton, Massachusetts. The 
lamented Dr. Follen had charge of gymnasia in Boston and 
Cambridge in 1826 and 1827. Similar institutions now exist 
in most of the larger European and American cities. 

But the most original and successful movement of this 
kind in modern times was made by Ling, who was born in 
Smaland, Sweden, November 15, 1766, and died May 3, 
1839. His principle was, that " an harmonious organic devel- 
opment of the body, and of its powers and capacities, by exer- 
cises, considered in relation to the organic and intellectual 
faculties, ought to constitute an essential part in the general 
education of a people." His curative bodily movements were 
first employed in Stockholm, in 1813. His gymnastics were 
introduced many years ago, not only into all the military 
academies of Sweden, but into all schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, even into the orphan institutions and village schools. 
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" Sweden," says an authoress, " will never be able to acknowl- 
edge all it owes to the great art of Ling." This system has 
enjoyed the official support of the government for forty 
years, and has also been introduced into Russia by the 
proper authorities. The Prussian government delegated a 
physician to inquire into its merits, and, in consequence of 
his favorable report, a central model institution has been 
established at Berlin. Similar gymnasia, embodying his 
principles, have been founded at Vienna, Stettin, and Dres- 
den. The exercises in his system are generally conducted 
without apparatus, and are admirably adapted to hospitals, 
and to persons of enfeebled sedentary life, who might sink 
under the more violent exercises of ropes, weights, pulleys, 
masts, and parallel bars. 

We have met with no system that is better suited to the 
wants of modern times than that of Mr. Langdon. It com- 
prehends the essential requisites of adaptation, variety, safety, 
efficiency, portableness, cheapness, physiological fitness, and 
facility to be learned and practised by every sex, age, and 
calling. The great prejudice which lies against the art, as 
tending to produce coarseness of manners and a combative 
disposition, and to raise up a generation of prize-fighters and 
bullies, is entirely obviated ; for the exercises are not of a 
warlike character, either offensive or defensive. A rod of six 
feet in length, and two clubs of moderate size, with handles, 
constitute the outlay of expense for apparatus. The diffi- 
culty of being obliged to resort to a distant gymnasium is 
avoided ; for the exercises can be carried on at home, in a 
yard, or study, and practised by children at their odd mo- 
ments of leisure, or by the student, merchant, or artist in the 
fragments of hours that fall between the changes of occupa- 
tion, or the visits of friends. The movements reach and 
exercise every limb and function of the body, and strain no 
one part excessively, but give play, vivacity, circulation, and 
energy to every portion of the trunk and the extremities. 
They are fitted to prevent and cure disease, to develop a 
manly and vigorous frame, and to resist the natural tendency 
of city and sedentary life to deteriorate the race. They come 
within the means of the poor as well as the rich, and com- 
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bine graceful pastime with their substantial offices in promot- 
ing energy and robust health. They do not endanger the 
invalid by tasks beyond his ability, or constrain the young to 
feats of emulation that expose them to a broken limb, a rup- 
tured bloodvessel, or an incurable sprain. We should con- 
sider the introduction of such a system into faithful and 
habitual practice in our country as one of the most hopeful 
features in education, and as fitted to add twofold power to 
all the intellectual and moral means provided for the culture 
of children and youth. Besides, we should deem such a sys- 
tem a curative instrument of vast efficacy in the various 
hospitals, often more potent than all the pills and powders of 
the materia medica, or the remedial arts of the physician and 
the nurse. , 

Our schools, academies, and colleges, as at present conduct- 
ed, are deficient in some of the most important instrumental- 
ities for creating a sound mind in a sound body. Indeed, they 
are guilty of misdemeanors and high offences against the 
majesty of human nature, from which they can be exonerated 
in part only on the plea of ignorance. But in nature, as in the 
state, ignorance excuses no one, and hence we witness a large 
number of those who entered our seminaries of education 
with high hopes of improvement and usefulness returning ere- 
long, it may be with the most brilliant honors and prizes of 
successful competition, but shattered in health, the hectic 
planted on the cheek, and dyspepsia or bronchitis fastened as 
a chronic habit upon the vital organs of life. Only one insti- 
tution, and that unfortunately is a military one, can honestly 
boast of sending forth its alumni stronger and healthier than 
it received them, fully armed and equipped with better than 
shield and spear for life's great struggle, even with the panoply 
of a vigorous sheathing of muscles upon a rock-like ground- 
work of bone, operated by untrembling nerves and steadily 
beating pulse. But what a pale, cadaverous, and prematurely 
aged set of youths are assembled as graduating classes, even 
in our most venerated universities! O for a touch of the 
Olympic games, rather than this pallid effeminacy ! O for a 
return to the simple Persian elements of telling the truth, and 
hurling the javelin, instead of the bloodless cheeks, and flesh- 
6* 
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less limbs, and throbbing brains of our first scholars in Har- 
vard, Yale, or Princeton ! But there is a medium, doubtless, 
between the ancient and modern discipline, by which we 
might secure the benefit and exclude the vices of both. And 
until some measure of this kind is adopted, we must continue 
to have our hearts agonized by the spectacle of brilliant schol- 
ars, dragging out a miserable existence in unstrung and di- 
lapidated systems, the mind, with all its tastes, faculties, and 
energies, tuned like an angel's harp, and performing all its 
fearful and wonderful operations to a charm, while its earthly 
companion seconds its high functions in the feeblest manner, 
and jars and grates with its crazy aches and ills in harsh dis- 
cords amid the sublime concert of intellectual and spiritual 
harmonies. In truth, how many a glorious idea has been still- 
born from physical prostration ! How many a fine rhyme has 
come halting off from the blunted sense of an aching brain ! 
What bitter drops of gall have flowed from the pen of the dys- 
peptic ! What dark views of human nature, and what censo- 
rious estimates of character, have been shaded by the sombre 
gloom of the jaundiced eye ! What insane theories and mor- 
bid tastes have been engrafted on the stock of literature by 
the non-digestion of a dinner, or a twinge of neuralgic pain ! 
Such, to be sure, are the magnificent resources of the mind, 
and its daring spirit of independence, that it will often 
vindicate its inborn and indestructible capacity in spite of 
disease and pain, reign lord of the ascendant, no matter how 
agonizing the tension of the nerves, and work on with almost 
preternatural energy, though sinews crack and bloodvessels 
burst ; but how much more sound and beautiful would the 
masterpieces of literature have been, had they proceeded from 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, instead of being born, as has 
often been the case, of gin and genius, of fancy and head- 
ache, of blindness and seraphic imagination, of angelic fancy 
and a broken heart ! 

In the early history of this country, the Olympic games of 
our people were hunting, woodcraft, and Indian, French, and 
Revolutionary wars. The wild forests developed the muscles 
of our fathers, and cottage toil strengthened noble mothers 
of heroes and patriots. A hardy life in rural pursuits in the 
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open air is still the mighty rampart of our nation against an 
army of diseases, and the effemination of a whole race of men. 
But unfortunately, as our cities grow, as civilization waxes 
complex and luxurious, and the classes addicted to profes- 
sional, mercantile, and sedentary life are multiplied, the phys- 
ical stamina are in danger of succumbing under the fascina- 
tions of easy dignity, and busy idleness, and physical indul- 
gence, even when free from the blight of vice. It needs to be 
rung into the ear of every educator, as with the peal of a 
trumpet, that the body cannot be neglected with impunity ; 
that in its effeminated capacities the most morbid and mon- 
strous passions will hold their saturnalia ; and that only in its 
vigorous exercise and expansion, as well as in the development, 
culture, and equipment of the intellect, and the enriching and 
purifying of the heart, can the world have " assurance of a 
man." No school or college with any pretensions to be level 
with the spirit of the age ought to proceed upon the old sys- 
tem of drugging the intellect to satiety with knowledge, and 
leaving the physical and moral powers comparatively uncared 
for, since only as all the capacities are harmoniously unfolded 
can any one of them attain its maximum of strength, useful- 
ness, and happiness. The ancient philosophers can yet teach 
us many a lesson of high wisdom ; but they can give us no 
more significant symbol of the fine balance of their systems 
than the lovely walks of the gymnasium, the arena of active 
sports for innumerable youths, musical with the voices of 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 

Nor is the whim to be tolerated, that nothing will benefit 
the child in education, or the patient in disease, except what 
he fancies and likes, and that, if bodily exercises are distaste- 
ful, they will prove fruitless. The child has many a lesson 
set to learn against which he relucts, but the very energy 
called forth in overcoming his dislike proves a wholesome 
discipline to his forming character. And the patient must 
take many a pill which his soul loathes ; but what is bitter in 
the mouth becomes sweet in the stomach, and matures into 
health in due time. So, in this office of the physical man, a 
walk, a game, a run, a ride, or a feat of strength may not 
always accord with our inclinations, and if it does not, it 
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will doubtless be entered into with the less spirit, and re- 
sult in the less good. But it needs to be known, both by 
educator and physician, that exercise is good, however dis- 
tasteful at first, — that we cannot stretch out an arm or a foot, 
or walk, or run, or leap, without freshening the life-currents of 
the system, sending new flashes of electric warmth along the 
nerves and muscles, and scattering a cloud of those blue and 
black devils that buzz around the ears of poor sedentary stu- 
dents, stayers at home, and women imprisoned in nurseries, 
and amid their household cares. Dryden long ago sung : — 

" The first physicians by debauch were made, 
Excess began, and Sloth sustains the trade. 
By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food, 
f;.. Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood ; 

But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend : 
God never made his work for man to mend." 

Many a poor, pining invalid needs but to shake himself free 
from the palsying incubus of imagined inability to move, and 
to plunge into the open air, Heaven's tonic bath of ether, and, 
as he gets strength by gentle and judicious repetition, to 
mount a horse or to practise the gymnastic movements ; and 
a sense of returning health would soon seat itself in every 
sense and limb. Many a wanderer to distant climes for 
health, has a fountain of Hygiene in his own bosom, which 
needs but the magic wand of the gymnast to unseal it, and 
he would drink healing and vigor from its sparkling waters. 
Many a life is worn heavily and wearily away, a burden to 
the possessor, a sadness to friends, and a drawback from the 
happiness of society, which requires but the old homely pre- 
scription of Galen or Celsus to give it " beauty for ashes, and 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness." Whatever 
may be thought of the theory of Kinesipathy as a mode of 
treatment for disease, we cannot doubt that the kneading pro- 
cesses of vigorous muscular movements, the invigoration of 
repeated exercises, the deepened inspiration and the quick- 
ened perspiration of rapid play with the Indian clubs, or the 
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dumb-bells, are the legitimate preventive and cure of a score 
of diseases. Nothing should be done rashly, or without the 
consultation and permission of one's physician ; but with this 
proviso the way is clear. The use of drugs and medicines 
has but a limited range at the most, — is an evil invoked to 
overcome a greater evil, one thief set to catch another. But 
the beauty and perfection of the gymnastic cure is that it 
chimes in with the continued normal state of the body, and 
creates health while it is itself health. 

We look to see, therefore, the old art redeemed from the foul 
uses to which it has often been put, and employed in qualifying 
man to act well his part, as a body made of the earth, and as 
a soul destined to immortality. Strength, health, and beauty 
are to be quarried out of* the rich materials stored away in 
human nature by a bountiful Creator. The greatest and the 
best lie near us, and humble herbs grow at our door, that can 
calm the fiercest diseases. There is required but the applica- 
tion of a normal, natural education even to our dyspeptic, de- 
formed, and degraded race, to create new wonders of physical 
grace and vigor, equal to those of the Grecian time, adorned 
and sanctified by a coronet of Christian virtues never known 
to the Porch or the Academy. 



Art. IV. — Mount Lebanon. A Ten Years' 1 Residence, from 
1842 to 1852 ; describing the Manners, Customs, and Relig- 
ion of its Inhabitants, with a Full and Correct Account of 
the Druse Religion; and containing Historical Records of the 
Mountain Tribes, from Personal Intercourse with their Chiefs 
and other Authentic Sources. By Colonel Churchill, 
Staff Officer of the British Expedition to India. London : 
Saunders and Otley. 1853. 8vo. 3 vols. pp. 390, 398, 
399. 

The road from Damascus to Beyrout across the ranges of 
the Lebanon is annually followed by travellers enough to form 
a caravan. It usually finishes the winding line of a Palestine 



